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of which, in a sense absolutely contrary to that
which his young enthusiasm expected, gives the
story its violent finale, its curiously disconcerting
denouement.

It would be manifestly unfair for me to spoil the
legitimate surprise of the reader, which is led up to
with an exquisite art. In fact, so far as the actual
composition of "Isabelle" is considered, M. Gide
has written nothing more instinct with his peculiar
magic. Possibly, however, on laying it down, and
on freeing himself from its immediate charm, the
reader will be inclined to regard this novel as a step in
the direction of M. Gide's enfranchisement from con-
vention rather than as a work of positive perfection.
It is an experiment in a mode hitherto unfamiliar to
him. An effect more purely objective than had been
produced in his earlier stories is here striven after.
The subject being, as we say, objective, it is possibly
a mistake to have told the narrative in the first
person, since it involves an attitude in the narrator
v^iich is often not a little unbecoming. In order that
the mystery should be unwoven, it is found needful
that the young student of Bossuet should engage in
a series of investigations which that meticulous pre-
late could not but have judged exceedingly indelicate.
The young guest listens at key-holes, he spies out
the movements of his hostesses, he opens and reads
and acts upon a letter intended for no eyes so little
as for his own. Probably, when M. Gide began
his tale, he did not anticipate that it would be
necessary to represent his young hero in the act